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Eprror’s MiscELLANY 


It was the first postwar meeting of the Sierra 
Club’s Board of Directors at which the five 
returned servicemen—al] directors before the 
war—could resume their former duties. It 
was remarkable for the tremendous volume of 
business transacted. It would have been out- 
standing if only for the length of the meet- 
ing, which went on longer than any previous 
session. But above all else the meeting on 
May 4 was memorable as the occasion of the 
retirement of Secretary William E. Colby. 
When a man has been officer of an organi- 
zation for 46 years, he quite naturally be- 
comes an institution. Will Colby has been 
Secretary of the Sierra Club for as long as 
most of its 4200 have been members (and as 


long as the majority of them can remember 


es 


any thing!). He first became Secretary in 

1900, and has served continuously in de 
post except for the two years (1917-1919) 
that he was President. He had promised him- 
self that he would retire at the end of 40 
years of secretaryship, but was persuaded to 
continue in office until the end of the war. 

Now he is to be succeeded by Richard M. 
Leonard, whom Colby himself nominated 
“with the greatest pleasure.” Fortunately, 
however, Will Colby is still a member of the 
Board, and will serve during the coming year 
as fifth member of the Executive Committee, 

It will be impossible for anyone to evalu. 
ate what Will Colby has done for the Sierra 
Club; he himself has probably forgotten a 
good deal of his fine work, and perhaps still 
more of it has never been properly acknowl- 
edged. But to those who know anything about 
California conservation history, from the 
earliest movement (led by John Muir) for 
the creation of Yosemite National Park, down 
through a long list of acquisitions of national 
and state parks and monuments, to present- 
day efforts to prevent invasion of the few re- 
maining wilderness areas, the name Colby 
stands for leadership in protection of the nat- 
ural scene. 

As though his achievements in the conser- 
vation field were not enough, Will Colby is 
at this time making a gift to the Sierra Club 
which includes (a) the painting of Mount 
Assiniboine which now hangs in the Club 
room; (b) bound volumes of the Sierra Club 
which Edward 
Whymper, willed to Aurelia Harwood, and 
willed by her to Colby, (c) a collection of 


Bulletin were owned by 


letters written by John Muir in connection 

with the Yosemite Park negotiations. Isn’t it 

an unusual ceremony in which a retiring off- 
cer is donor rather than recipient of gifts? 

But, then, Will Colby is an unusual man. 
C.E.M. 
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Directors Plan for Coming Year 


\t the organization meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Sierra Club, held in San 
Francisco on May 4, the following officers 
were elected for 1946-47: 

President, Bestor Robinson; Vic e-presi- 
dent, Phil S. Bernays; Secretary, Richard M. 
Leonard; Treasurer, Walter L. Huber; Ex- 
ecutive Committee Fifth Member, William 
E. Colby. Honorary President, Joseph N. 
LeConte; Honorary Vice-presidents, Horace 
M. Albright, Newton B. Drury, Willis Linn 
Jepson, Francois E. Matthes, J]. Horace Mc- 
Farland, Frederick Law Olmsted, Marion R. 
Parsons, Robert G. Sproul, Donald B. Tresid- 
der, Ray Lyman Wilbur, William H. Wright. 

Bestor Robinson’s first official act, upon 
completion of election of officers, was to call 
for a resolution expressing the feel ings of the 
entire Board with respect to the long and ar- 
duous service of William E. Colby as Secre- 
tary. 

Among reports presented to the Board were 
those from the following standing com- 
mittees: 

Editorial (Francis Farquhar, chairman). 
—The 1946 magazine number is now in 
preparation, although the editors are still 
awaiting important copy. Great praise was 
given Ansel Adams for the special feature on 
“Interpretation of the Natural Scene” which 
he contributed to the 1945 Bulletin. Both 
the photographs and the text received en- 
thusiastic comment, and alone would have 
made the final wartime number outstanding. 

David R. Brower was appointed to succeed 
Francis Farquhar, retiring chairman of the 
Editorial Board, and a vote of special thanks 
and appreciation was given Mr. Farquhar for 
the long, arduous, and skillful service he has 
given the Club over a period of 21 years as 
Editor of the Sierra Club Bulletin. 

Mr. Adams having brought the matter up 
for discussion, the Editorial Board was di- 
rected to prepare for study by the Directors 


a booklet or brochure giving information 
about the organization, ideals, and history of 
the Sierra Club for the information of mem- 
bers, prospective members, and the public. 
Earlier plans for such a publication were held 
up by the war. 

Mr. Colby stated that he felt it would be 
very desirable for the Sierra Club to repub- 
lish in book form John Muir’s “Studies in 
the Sierra,” illustrating it with John Muir’s 
drawings as well as some photographs of the 
same scenes. Mr. Farquhar suggested that an 
article by Mr. Colby on Muir’s contributier 
to Sierra geological knowledge be used as an 
introduction, together with a note by Dr. 
Buwalda. The proposal was unanimously ap- 
proved and was referred to the Editorial 
Board for execution. 

Mr. Farquhar mentioned the Manual of 
Ski Mountaineering, prepared essentially by 
the Winter Sports Committee, the revised 
edition of which was recently published, and 
the fine comments that have been received 
concerning it. He read a cordial note received 
from Geoffrey Winthrop Young, noted Brit- 
ish mountaineer and editor of Mountain 
Craft, commending the book, and it was voted 
that appropriate greetings of the Sierra Club 
be conveyed to Mr. Young and be forwarded 
by Mr. Hildebrand, who had talked with Mr. 
Young while in London. 

Lodges (Arthur H. Blake).—A_ perma- 
nent master plan for control and maintenance 
of lodges is to be prepared and submitted at 
a later meeting of the Board. Necessary main- 
tenance work at the various lodges was dis- 
cussed, and plans for the coming season’s 
operation were announced so far as possible. 

Mr. Robinson suggested, and it was sub- 
sequently voted, that the authority of the 
Lodge Committee be clarified as follows: 

The Lodge Committee shall exercise the 
powers granted by Article XI of the by-laws. 

If the power of management of any lodge 
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has been vested by the Directors in any chap- 
ter or committee other than the Lodge Com- 
mittee, the powers granted to the Lodge 
Committee by the by-laws shall be exercised 
only on matters of policy and the establishing 
of general rules applicable to all lodges or all 
lodges of a class. 

Power of management of the lodges of this 
Club is vested: in the Southern California 
Chapter for Harwood Lodge; in Clair Tap- 
paan Lodge Committee for Clair Tappaan 
Lodge, White Rock Ski Hut, and Peter Grubb 
Ski Hut; in the Lodge Committee for all 
other lodges and huts. 

Alex Hildebrand was appointed chairman 
of the Committee for the coming year. 

The parents of Lieut. John P. Benson, 
who served in the 87th Mountain Infantry 
and was killed in action in Italy, have pro- 
posed to aid the financing of construction of 
a Club ski hut or shelter in the Donner Sum- 
mit region. The Secretary was asked to send 
a letter to Mr. and Mrs, Benson in the name 
of the Board, thanking them for their gen- 
erosity. 

Mr. M. Hall McAllister has proposed 
naming the start of the Mount Shasta sum- 
mit trail “Olberman Causeway,” in memory 
of J. M. Olberman, who served as custodian 
of Shasta Alpine Lodge for many years and 
constructed the stone causeway; he has fur- 
ther proposed that he place a plaque on the 
trail, bearing the name and appropriate in- 
formation. The proposal was approved. 

The use of Parsons Memorial Lodge was 
discussed, and it was the sense of the Board 
that the building should not be used as living 
quarters, but was available to members in ex- 
tremely bad weather or other extreme emer- 
gency. 

High Sierra Trails (Arthur H. Blake).— 
Forest and Park Service appropriations not 
yet being known, it is not possible to tell what 
work can be done this year; it seems improb- 
able that anything can be planned for now 
beyond repair and maintenance (long neg- 
lected for shortage of funds and manpower), 


ee 


with the possible exception of reconstruction 
of dangerous areas in park trails and perhaps 
a new bridge or two. Walter A. Starr was ap 
pointed to head this committee in the future. 

Mountain Records (Arthur H. Blake),— 
During the war the only thing that could be 
done with the records was to accumulate them 
—but there is much material to be worked on 
now. New registers should be placed on some 
Sierra peaks as soon as possible. 

Mountain Sheep (Arthur H. Blake).— 
A study which had just begun to make head- 
way before the war should now be resumed; 
only a few reports have been received in the 
past four years. 

(Upon completion of these four reports 
Dave Brower moved for a resolution of spe- 
cial thanks to Art, “who has kept noses above 
water for four different committees.”’) 

Outing (Richard M. Leonard) .—Advance 
sign-ups show the tremendous popularity of 
all the Sierra Club Outings. Saddle-horse, 
Base Camp, and part of the High Trip al- 
ready have waiting lists, and Burro and Knap- 
sack Trips are nearly full. 

W inter S ports (Richard H. Felter).—The 
development of new ski areas is being studied 
by the Sierra Club as a member club of the 
California Ski Association, and the Club is 
trying to encourage more ski touring and 
camping. Lewis F, Clark was appointed new 
chairman of the committee. 

Clair Tappaan Lodge (Richard N. Burn- 
ley ).—Operations were carried out with re- 
markable success in spite of difficulties, and 
this year’s work parties will probably com- 
plete projects long deferred. 

Conservation Committee (Weldon F. 
Heald).—Mr. Colby stated, in view of ques 
tions recently raised, that for many years the 
Club has had no conservation committee as 
such, the Club itself being a conservation 
club and the Board of Directors its main con- 
servation committee, working on conserva- 
tion matters all the time. It was the sense of 
the Board that the status of the present Con- 
servation Committee be clarified as follows: 
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‘t is a conservation-study and fact-finding 
committee, to consider conservation problems 
and make recommendations concerning them 
to the Board. 

Topics dealt with during the meeting in- 
cluded the San Jacinto matter, the Joshua 
Tree National Monument, the problem of 
erazing in the High Sierra meadows, and 
acquisition of certain redwood lands for state 
parks. 

The Sierra Club is urging the State Park 
Commission to enforce the restrictions and 
limitations, already in existence, which will 
prevent overdevelopment of “facilities” at 
the upper terminus of the tramway which the 
San Jacinto Winter Park Authority has been 
authorized to build. The plans originally 
proposed by the W. P. Authority do not call 
for construction of hotel-type accommoda- 
tions, and it is to be hoped that no such build- 
ing program will be permitted to further 
destroy wilderness values. 

Reports were received from the National 
Park Service concerning conferences with 
the Federal Power Commission on the cur- 
rent status of plans for the proposed Cedar 
Grove and Simpson Meadow Reservoirs. The 
Commission advised that they had no power 
to authorize a reservoir within a national 
park (Simpson Meadow being in Kings Can- 
yon National Park). They had no informa- 
tion about Cedar Grove. The reports were 
referred to the Conservation Committee for 
further study. 

Report was made of the proposed recon- 
struction of the old survey monument on the 
summit of Mount Shasta. Upon motion by 
Mr. Farquhar, it was voted that if the monu- 
ment is reconstructed as a historical relic, it 
should be placed at an appropriate timberline 
position, where it would be available to more 
people and not affect the natural summit. 

The Board reiterated its opposition to the 
use of planes in wilderness areas of national 
parks and forests. 

Mr. Livermore mentioned his concern 
over dirty Sierra camps left by many small 


parties and often attributed to the Club, and 
proposed that the Club aid a project, to be 
undertaken by Boy Scouts with help from 
the High Sierra Packers’ Association, for 
cleaning up camps. The Directors voted $50 
to the project. 

A communication concerning purchases of 
public lands on the east slope of the Sierra by 
the city of Los Angeles was referred to the 
Conservation Committee for study and report. 

Frank Kittredge, Superintendent of Yo- 
semite National Park, was present for part of 
the meeting, and he spoke briefly to the Di- 
rectors. He told of the tremendously in- 
creased travel to the national parks, and of 
the desirability of having at least some of the 
visitors realize what lay beyond the roadways 
and settlements. “Yosemite is 87 per cent 
wilderness,” he said. ““There are lots of won- 
derful places to hike. .. . Getting people out 
on the trails is the best way of making con- 
servationists out of them.” 

A problem mentioned by Kittredge and 
later discussed further by the Board has to do 
with grazing in the Sierra. Many recognize 
that the saturation point is soon to be reached. 
“We know that we are going to have to regu- 
late grazing very soon,” said the Superin- 
tendent, and added that it is desirable to en- 
courage walking (rather than discouraging 
riding) as a means of assuring greater use and 
enjoyment of mountain wilderness without 
destroying its values. The more walking and 
the fewer animals, the greater use. 

Visual Education (Doris Leonard).—The 
two Sierra Club films have proven so popular 
and so valuable that plans are under way for 
making further pictures which will tell of 
wilderness values. 

The Visual Education 
changed in name to the Education Commit- 
tee, and all matters relating to the preparation 
of films and radio programs were referred to 


Committee was 


the new committee for study and report to 
the Executive Committee. 

Glacier Study (Oliver Kehrlein).—The 
committee is resuming its activity, and this 
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September will participate in the mapping of 


the Palisade Glacier in cooperation with the 


American Alpine Club, which organization 
is sponsoring and financing the project. 
Treasurer (Walter L. Huber).—The re- 
port for 1945 was approved as printed in the 
April Sierra Club Bulletin, and the budget 
was discussed in detail and approv ed, power 
being given the Executive Committee to 
amend it if necessary. Mr. Huber presented 
a tabulated study of previous financial re- 
ports, dating back to 1894—the days when 
three figures more than comfortably con- 
tained the Club’s “worth.”’ The Board ex- 
pressed thanks for Mr. Brower’s note, accom- 
panied by check, to the effect that the con- 
tributors to the Manual of Ski Mountaineer- 
ing were donating their royalties from the 
book to the Sierra Club for visual-education 
use, 
Chairmen Frank B. Duveneck, 


\lex Hildebrand, and James T. Vickrey were 


Chapters. 
present; Mary P. Abeel and A. J. Twogood 
were unable to attend. Reports, either read 
or given orally by the chairmen, were ac- 
cepted. Recent action by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter included changing by-laws so 
that future amendments must be approved by 
chapter membership, and the starting of a 
newspaper (Southern Sierran) for chapter 
members. The Board recommended that al] 
chapters have such a procedure for amend- 
ment. The Loma Prieta Chapter has been par- 
ticularly interested in the proposed addition 
Basin 


park system. The Riverside Chapter report 


of redwoods in Butano to the state 
was especially concerned with the San Jacinto 
matter (discussed elsewhere in this issue). 
Membership Committee.—lt was voted 
that a Membership Committee be appointed 
to consist of the chairman of the membership 
committee of each chapter (ex-officio) and 
three additional members; to establish, sub- 
ject to the control of the Directors, uniform 
procedures and policies, consistent with the 
by-laws, for the admission of members; to 


investigate and recommend action to the Ex- 





ecutive Committee on all protests against ad. 
mission to membership, the unfavorable rec. 
ommendation of the membership committe 
of any chapter to be deemed a protest unde 
Article XIX of the by-laws. 

New Committee to Study Organization— 
Many matters of procedure were referred 
for study to a new committee (not yet ap 
pointed) whose function is comparison of 
the by-laws and procedures of the variou 
chapters and preparation of recommendation: 
for bringing them into agreement with thoe 
of the Club itself, so that all chapter and 
Club affairs will be uniformly handled, 
A further responsibility of the new commit. 
tee will be study of and recommendations on 
the scope of the various standing committees 
of the Club. 

Copies of the two reports of the Special 
Committee for Southern California appoint- 
ed at the December meeting having been re- 
ceived by the Directors prior to the meeting, 
it was unanimously voted that they be re 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Organization for further study. Appreciation 
of the Special Committee’s hard work wa 
expressed. 

The amendments to the by-laws which 
were proposed at the December meeting, and 
which were subsequently deferred for fur 
ther consideration, were referred to the Or 
ganization Committee. 

Several letters were read from members 
raising the question whether it might be de 
sirable to raise the dues, the initiation fee, or 
to collect some special funds for conservation 
work, and there was a general discussion, a 
number of suggestions being made by the 
Directors. The subject of extra funds for the 
work the Club is doing was referred to the 
Organization Committee and the Executive 
Committee. 

Rules of Procedure-—Mr. Robinson stated 
that he wished to make certain recommends 
tions to the Board concerning rules governing 
the functioning of committees, pending 4 
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report from the newly authorized Organiza- 
tion Committee. The following resolution 
was thereupon unanimously adopted: 

Reso.vep: The following rules shall gov- 
ern the organization and functioning of the 
committees of this Club (not including chap- 
ter committees) pending the report of the 
Organization Committee and action by the 
Board of Directors thereon: 

1. All committees excepting the Execu- 

e Committee and subcommittees shall be 
ippointed by the President. 
s The Executive Committee is author- 
red to confirm all committee appointments 
presented to it by the President when the 
Board of Directors is not in session. 

3. The President is authorized to appoint, 


ibiect to required confirmation, ex-officio 


Lodges Open 


With auto travel again unrestricted, it is ex- 
pected that many more Sierrans will visit the 
arious Club lodges than during the war 
vears, Practically all the lodges and huts offer 
some form of recreational activity in addition 
to the scenic attraction of their locality. At 
a few of them work parties for maintenance 
ind improvements will be organized, and 
members who are interested in helping should 
local committee or 


ommunicate with the 


n charge of the particular 


subcommittee 
lodge. 

Most of the lodges have sleeping or camp- 
ng accommodations, but members should 
ting their own sleeping bags, and, for most 
of the lodges, their own food. 

The following is a résumé of the lodge 
‘vstem and plans for the summer. 

Shasta Alpine Lodge (8,000 ft. elev.), at 
timberline on Mount Shasta, is reached from 
Mount Shasta (City) via the Everett Memo- 
rial “Highway” to Sand Flat and thence by 
12 miles of trail to the lodge at Horse 
Camp. This sturdy, single-room, stone build- 


ng is used by mountain climbers and is the 





addition to the authorized number of mem- 
bers of such committees. 

4. Members of committees are authorized 
to serve pending confirmation. 

5. Any committee at its discretion may 
transact its business by mail or other means of 
communication. 

6. Any committee may at its discretion 
create, appoint, and remove subcommittees 
either from within or outside its own mem- 
bership, but such subcommittees shall have 
no authority independent of the main com- 
mittee. 

Club shall be 


eligible to serve on committees and subcom- 


>. Only members of the 


mittees, 
8. The President is authorized to remove 


anv committee members. 


This Summer 


goal of many visitors to 14,161-foot Mount 
Shasta. This rest house was built largely 
through the inspiration and generosity of 
Hall McAllister. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bridge 
Cooke, custodians, will be on hand during 
July and August. Camping is available in the 
vicinity, 

Parsons Memorial Lodge (8,600 ft. elev.) 
is near Lembert Soda Springs in Tuolumne 
Meadows, and is reached by a side road 
which runs west from the main Tioga Road 
about a mile. It is a single-room stone build- 
ing with large fireplace, is surrounded by a 
number of scenic campsites, available for 
club members and their guests. The separate 
McCauley cabin is used by custodians Mr. 
and Mrs, Jencks, who will be there from late 
June through Labor Day. 

Clair Tappaan Lodge (7,000 ft. elev.), 
at Donner Summit, although designed pri- 
marily for skiers, has proved quite popular in 
summer. Numerous small lakes in the region 
afford excellent swimming and fishing. Two 
of them, Flora and Azalea, about 14% miles 
from the lodge, have recently been purchased 
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by the Club to insure their continued avail- 
ability. The lodge is headquarters for those 
who wish to explore the immediate region 
and the Emigrant Trail. The trip to Peter 
Grubb Hut (elev. 8,000 ft.), on the lower 
slopes of Castle Peak, is an easy and pleasant 
walk of only five miles from the lodge; the 
hut is available for overnight trips. W ite 
Rock Lake Hut (shelter only) is five miles 
farther north. 

Several items of seasonal work and im- 
provements to facilities are to be accom- 
plished, such as cutting wood, covering mat- 
tresses, installing a new fire water tank 
(Strictly for fighting fire!—Ed.), and com- 
pleting the incinerator. Members are encour- 
aged to volunteer to spend some time on these 
projects while at the lodge or to go on the 
week-end work parties during late summer 
and fall. They will be given credit to defray 
a portion of their expenses, but there are 
other, higher rewards. 

There will be a custodian at the lodge all 
summer who will provide a central commis- 
sary. Summer reservations should be asked for 
in advance, by writing to the Clair Tappaan 
Lodge manager, Keith Lummis, Sierra Club, 
Soda Springs, Calif. The dormitories have 
ample capacity for all summer visitors. 

Le Conte Memorial Lodge (4,000 ft. 
elev.), on the south side of Yosemite Valley, 
about half way between Camp Curry and the 
Old Village. This, the oldest of Sierra Club 
lodges, is visited by many club members and 
the general public for its quiet atmosphere, 
its historic and educational collections of pic- 
tures, and as a source of general information 
regarding the High Sierra. No accommoda- 
tions are provided, but a custodian, Mrs. 
Enid Michael, is in residence during the 
summer months. 

Harwood Memorial Lodge (6,000 ft. 
elev.), in San Antonio Canyon above Po- 
mona, and constructed and operated by the 
Club members in the Southern California 


Chapter, serves as an ideal headquarters for 





numerous groups of that chapter and for visis 
by individual members and groups. Th 
lodge has a well-equipped kitchen, dining 
room, lounge, and dormitories for men ané 
women. No custodian is on hand, but a hog 
and hostess attend on numerous week end 
and access is obtainable as described in th 
currentSouthern CaliforniaChapterschedule 

San Antonio Ski Hut (8,300 ft. elev.), on 
the south slopes of Mount San Antonio, wa 
constructed and is used primarily by the Sk 
Mountaineers Section of the Southern Cali. 
fornia Chapter, and is reached by a steep 
2'4-mile trail from the end of the road; 
short distance above Harwood Lodge. Lim. 
ited sleeping accommodations are available. 
Summer visits are made by members who wish 
to climb Mount San Antonio. Arrangement 
must be made as described in the Chapter 
schedule. 

Keller Peak Ski Hut (6,800 ft. elev.), 
on the Big Bear Highway in Snow Valley 
opposite Keller Peak, was constructed by the 
Ski Mountaineers Section. Although used 
primarily by skiers, this capacious hut hasa 
well-equipped kitchen, living room, small 
dining room, and dormitories. It is frequently 
used in sammer by members who wish to en- 
joy the surrounding mountain scenery. Sev- 
eral work parties are scheduled this summer 
to improve the lighting, water, and other 
facilities. Again, see the current Southem 
California Chapter schedule. 

John Muir Shelter (12,050 ft. elev.) is 
situated on Muir Pass, for emergency use by 
parties caught between the timberline camp 
sites far below the pass on either side. Ac 
commodations are nonexistent. There are no 
bunks, and the fireplace is useful only so long 
as passing travelers (particularly those with 
pack stock) remember to carry up wood from 
timberline. Nevertheless the shelter can be 


snug in a storm. 


Avex H1LpEBRAND, Chairman 
Lodge Committee 
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Other Conservation Organizations 


I. Tue Natrona Parks AssociATION 


The National Parks Association, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., states its 
purpose on its letterhead as “a voluntary, non- 
profit organization guarding America’s heri- 
tage of scenic wilderness.” It was founded in 
1919, reached a membership of 1,300 in 
1944, 2,300 in 1945, and 2,639 at the time 
of the annual meeting held last May. Its 
Board of Trustees consists of twenty-nine 
members appointed by leading outdoor or- 
ganizations of America and sixteen additional 
trustees elected at large. Duncan McDuffie 
represents the Sierra Club, and Arthur H. 
Blake is a member of the Advisory Council. 
Several other trustees are also members of the 
Sierra Club. 

During the present year the Association has 
given consideration to many problems; it has: 

1. Advocated retention of the roadless 
area of the Quetico-Superior wilderness area 
of Canada and the United States (a region of 
granite-bound small lakes, just northwest of 
the western tip of Lake Superior; a unique 
type of wilderness). 

2. Opposed a bill (H.R. 1441) for the 
establishment of a Theodore Roosevelt Na- 
tional Park in North Dakota; in the opinion 
of the Association’s executive committee the 
area proposed fell far short of national park 
standards. 

3. Disapproved the plan for a sort of 
“zoo” on private lands in the Jackson Hole 
National Monument, on the ground that al- 
though the objective was worthy, that type 
of demonstration should not be conducted 
within a national monument. 

4. Urged the support of annual appropri- 
ations on a regular basis for the acquisition of 


private land in national parks and monuments. 

5. Requested the National Park Service to 
examine an area in California having a fine 
growth of Joshua Trees, with a view to its 
possible inclusion in Joshua Tree National 
Monument. 

6. Given careful consideration to the need 
of the Association for additional funds and 
an assistant to the executive secretary. 

7. Approved in principle the proposal to 
organize a central-service agency for conser- 
vation — an agency which would inform 
member groups about pending legislative and 
administrative programs and about each other. 

8. Called attention to a bill (S. 1945) 
“to provide for the granting of public lands 
to certain States, for the elimination of lands 
from national forests, parks, monuments, res- 
ervations and withdrawals in connection with 


>] 


such grants,” and expressed the opinion that 
it was a highly dangerous bill, although not 
likely to be given much consideration at the 
present session. 

g. Strongly urged upon Congress the need 
of initiating a continuing policy for purchase 
of 625,000 acres of privately owned lands 
within the national parks and monuments. 
The total cost of all these purchases would 
eventually be $20,000,000, and the item of 
$350,000 provided for in the 1946-47 
budget was considered reasonable and neces- 
sary. 

10. Strongly opposed bills (S. 1999 and 
H.R. 5401) which would direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to undertake the imme- 
diate reduction in the number of wolves and 
other predators in McKinley National Park. 
The recent decline in numbers of the Dall 
mountain sheep in the Park, which the bills 
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were intended to correct, is thought by com- 
petent scientists to be due in large part to dis- 
eases and other unfavorable factors rather 
than to predation by wolves. It was stated that 


the National 


authority, 1s 


Park Service, under existing 
already taking steps to reduce 
the wolf population in the Park as a precau- 
tionary measure. 

11. Emphatically opposed the proposal to 
log the forests of Olympic National Park. 
It was pointed out that ample resources are 


ay ailable elsewhere. 


12. Reported that oil had been discovered 
within sixty miles of the proposed Everglades 
National Park in Florida, and that this would 
undoubtedly slow up the formation of the 
park somewhat. 

This report will indicate the variety of 
problems that constantly confront all active 
conservation groups in their effort to assist 
with plans for the best possible use of all 
national resources, wherever they may be, 


Ricuarp M. Leonarp 


Lumbering in National Parks‘ 


Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug recently 
denied a report that the National Park Serv- 
ice had agreed on a new policy which would 
cutting of timber on park lands. 
West Coast 


permit the 
In a letter to the editor of the 
Lum 


Secretary 


erman, who had requested a statement, 
Krug said: 

“The National policy of maintaining na- 
tional-park forests inviolate, established by 
law, has been strengthened by general public 
acceptance of it over the long period since 
the Congress began giving park status to the 
nationally significant scenic areas of this 
country. Only in the parks will Americans of 
the present and the future be assured of an 
opportunity to see and savor the majesty and 
the beauty of the natural forest and to ob- 
serve the natural processes which produce and 
affect the forest community.” 

Stating that the time might conceivably 
come when the necessities of the nation would 
be so urgent as to j ustify some harvesting of 
national park timber, the Secretary asserted 
that no present or immediately foreseeable 
contingency supports the pressure for such 
action. 

Referring specifically to suggestions that 


the cutting of virgin forests in Olympic Na- 





tional Park, in Washington, would be justi- 
fied by the need of lumber for the construc. 
tion of homes for veterans, the Secretary said 
that any existent shortage of lumber is not 
due to any shortage of standing timber on 
nonpark lands, but to a variety of other causes, 

Secretary Krug called attention to an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Lusnberman 
(January, 1940) as proot of the 


wealth of commercial saw timber in Wash- 


present 


ington and Oregon. Stating that this amount 
ed to more than 438 billion board feet, the 
author, E. H. McDaniels, declared that this 
supply “would, for example, supply materials 
to build 73 million five-room houses, with- 
out any changes in utilization or logging 
methods.” 

[Source of this material is the Department 
of Interior Information Service. It is pre 
sented to give members an idea of the con- 
servation policy of the new Secretary of the 
Interior, and to amplify, once more, this ar- 
gument: when any particular resource of the 
nation becomes so scarce as to be found only 
in national parks, then it is high time to find 
a substitute, rather than to deplete or extin- 


guish it in the parks.—D.R.B. | 
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The Wilderness Society 


Moose, Wyoming 


] une 12, 1940 


San Jacinto: Rounp 14 


|A recent news release announces that bids 

have been opened for the San Jacinto tram- 

way—“highest in the world,” they say, over- 

looking the 11,000-foot rise of the Aiguille 

du Midi funicular in the Alps. It is not too 

late for an objective view of what happened 
t San Jacinto. We think this letter gives it. 
-Fd. } 

Mr. Joseph R. Knowland 

Chairman, California State Park Commission 

Oakland, California 

Dear Mr. Knowland: 

Recently I traveled through southern Cali- 
fornia on behalf of the Wilderness Society 
to get acquainted with California conserva- 

m organizations in general and in particu- 
lar to study the Mt. San Jacinto question. 
| wish that I could have talked with you after 

visit to this mountain, but my itinerary 
took me into Arizona from that point. But 
I would like to give you here the results of 
my investigations, essentially in the form of 
a report that I shall present to the Wilderness 
The 


proposal for a tramway on Mt. San Jacinto 


Society and other interested groups. 


naturally became a concern of the Wilderness 
Society through its California members, and 
while traveling through your state I was often 
asked if the Wilderness Society could not 
help out in this controversy. As one Cali- 
fornian said: “This is in reality a national 
juestion. It transcends the boundaries of 
California.” It may be compared with the 
national interest and cooperation in your 
splendid Redwoods State Parks. And in this 
instance a national forest primitive area is at 
stake. For if the critical central part compris- 
ing San Jacinto Mountain is eliminated the 


two remaining fragments of the national 


forest primitive areas are seriously affected. 


As | understand it the purpose of the tram- 
way is to provide skiing in that part of Cali- 
fornia. In itself, this is of course a worthy 
objective and I gave it full consideration. 
The skiing movement in America is one of 
the favorable developments in recent years, 
worthy of the support of al] those who have 
regard for the well-being of our people. 

But I must say that the proposal at San 
Jacinto Mountain is of a very dubious nature 
in this regard, It does not appear to promise 
the amount and kind of skiing that the public 
has been led to expect on the right kind of 
slopes to furnish mass skiing, the kind that 
would furnish the physical recreation re- 
quired by the rank and file of skiers, the kind 
that would be a public service in a big way. 
Rather, San Jacinto would furnish tricky 
skiing for a relatively few experts. Even for 
this purpose the snow evidently is not ideal. 

1 would call your attention to a statement 
1940, p. 
278, by Cortlandt T. Hill, Treasurer of the 


California Ski Association, which 


in the American Ski Annual for 


reads as 
follows: 

“A situation arose during the past winter 
which in the opinion of the writer is some- 
what unfortunate. Assembly Bill 1239 which 
was before the California State Legislature 
permits the Mount San Jacinto State Park to 
be taken over by 


known as San Jacinto Winter Park Authority 


a Stock Company to be 


for the purpose of presumably promoting 
winter sports. This will call for the construc- 
tion of a tramway from 2,700 feet to 8,450 
feet, starting just a few miles. up Chino Can- 
yon from that famous spa, Palm Springs. 
The tram itself doesn’t buy anyone any ski- 
ing, as the slopes commence nearer the 9,000- 


foot level and extend up to 10,000 feet. The 
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unfortunate part is that the snow conditions 
on the available slopes are uncertain as the 
mountain faces south and east and in our 
southern clime the sun can do a lot of damage 
in a short time, making it dangerously heavy 
in the day and icy after the sun is off the 
slope. Any effort to develop good skiing is 
commendable but we do not feel that the 
location is well selected, there being other 
localities far better suited than Mount San 
Jacinto. Time will tell.” 

In a recent conversation with F. C. Huide- 
koper, well-known skier living in Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming, he said he had discussed 
the San Jacinto matter with some of the bet- 
ter skiers of the country who were familiar 
with San Jacinto Mountain and that they felt 
that development of that mountain for ski- 
ing is “‘absurd.”’ I have not encountered evi- 
dence to support the ski project for San Ja- 
cinto in the face of the sacrifices involved. 
I would like to discuss those sacrifices and the 
other values at stake. 

Principally, these values are inherent in 
the wilderness status of San Jacinto State 
Park. At San Bernardino I talked with sev- 
eral people and the comment was made: “If 
southern California is to have, and if it de- 
serves, a wilderness area, this is it.” 

My own observations support this senti- 
ment. I was amazed at the extensive commer- 
cial developments on some of the forest lands 
in southern California. There is much of the 
forest land already developed for those who 
seek or need all the comforts of civilization. 
As you know, much of the recreation area of 
southern California is of the desert type, ad- 
mirable and priceless where it can be free 
But the 
pine-forest type of the high mountains is 


from too obvious commercialism. 


relatively scarce. My son and I spent parts of 
two days and a night on the high forested 
slopes of San Jacinto, away from the crowds, 
and we can testify that this mountain offers 
everything that one could ask in a wilderness 
—a variety of tall pines, cedars and other 
conifers, a delightful irregularity of rock 





a , 


masses, a lively assemblage of birds and othe 
wild creatures, and that sense of solitude thy 
I am sure will be more and more appreciated 
by the American people as the years go by. 
We must add to this a peculiar scientific jp. 
terest. In the midst of a desert area, some of 
it below sea level, this mountain mass repre- 
sents practically all of the life zones of the 
American continent. It is possible to go ina 
short time from the Sonoran zones on the 
desert into the high boreal zones of the 
mountain top. | can think of no better educe 
tional setting for groups of young people, 
who at the same time could hike into a primi 
tive area for adventure and wholesome e- 
perience. 

You have here already an ideal situation; 
Roads penetrate part way up the mountain 
side for those who are unable or do not have 
the inclination to go farther, and they serve 
as a convenient jumping-off place for parties 
or individuals who want to enter the primi- 
tive area farther up by trail (or without trail). 

We of the Wilderness Society feel that we 
all have an increased responsibility in thee 
chaotic times. There is released in this post- 
war period a type of enthusiasm that does not 
always follow wise channels. Those who have 
the planning of such fundamental matters a 
land use have thrust upon them the duty of 
making decisions that affect the welfare of 
human beings far into the future. These de 
cisions often involve a choice such as the 
present one, whether something that can 
never be replaced, and that we believe will 
be more and more appreciated as time goes 
on, shall be sacrificed for something that ail 
admit is dubious and not necessarily per 
manent. 

In this crisis we are comforted by the fact 
that, as reported to me, you had expressed 
yourself emphatically as committed to keep- 
ing San Jacinto State Park primitive. I be- 
lieve this was on the occasion of its dedica 
tion. There is the further fact that in the 
creation of this park there was a distinct 
agreement with the Forest Service that the 
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primitive state was to be maintained, so as to 
be coordinated with similar primitive areas 
on the surrounding national forest. Further- 
more, it developed during my inquiries that 
a number of public-spirited people in the 
local community helped appreciably by pur- 
chasing private holdings within the bound- 
aries for addition to the state park. These 
people loved the mountain, and I was assured 
that it was their wish that it remain in its 
natural state. I met some others who obviously 
loved the wild mountain top in the same way 
and who fervently wished that the commit- 
ments for keeping the primitive area would 
not be violated. 

I note that there have been proposals to 
make National Monuments of the San Ja- 
cinto and San Gorgonio Mountains, for 
greater assurance that the primitive character 
might be preserved. I realize that a more ob- 
jective view of a situation may be possible by 
a national institution, but surely the victory 
is all the greater if it can be attained on the 


state or local level. For example, we have 
been gratified by recent successes of the 
people of New York State in their efforts to 
preserve the Adirondacks. We realize the 
difficulties you have to face in view of the 
preliminary steps already taken by the Cali- 
fornia legislature, but obviously that body 
left it up to the California State Park Com- 
mission to make the final decision by its ap- 
proval or disapproval. The country has its 
eyes on California, anxiously awaiting the 
outcome. Success or failure in this instance is 
bound to affect the outcome of our efforts 
elsewhere. 

May I assure you that you have the whole- 
hearted support of the Wilderness Society in 
any steps that you take to safeguard the values 
in Mt. San Jacinto State Park for which it 
was originally dedicated by the California 
State Park Commission. 

Cordially yours, 
O. J. Murie, Director 
The Wilderness Society 


Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs to Convene 


Hilary Crawford, President of the Federa- 
tion of Western Outdoor Clubs, has an- 
nounced that the annual convention of the 
Federation will meet from Saturday through 
Monday, August 31-September 2, at Mendo- 
cino Woodlands, a National Park Service 
Recreation Development Area, a few miles 
east of Mendocino City. 

The Contra Costa Hills Club will be the 


host club, with Tillie Smedberg as General 
Chairman. The three days will be well filled 
with convention proceedings, campfires, en- 
tertainment, walks, and swimming. Commis- 
sary will be arranged, and there are cabins 
for delegates and guests (but sleeping bags 
should be brought). All those who can assist 
in the program are asked to mention it when 
making reservations. 


Four Generations 


Within the past few days applications for 
membership in the Club were made by War- 
ren Olney III and Warren Olney IV. Before 
their respective deaths, Warren Olney and 
Warren Olney, Jr., were members of the 
Club. In fact, as pointed out in “The Son of 
the Wilderness” (page 254), the Sierra Club 
was founded on May 28, 1892, in the office 


of Attorney Warren Olney, the great-grand- 
father of Warren Olney IV. It seems to me 
that it is a noteworthy item and probably the 
first instance in the history of the Club that 
four successive generations have been mem- 
bers, and the significance is enhanced by the 
fact that the first of the four individuals was 


a founder. Henry V. Coipy 
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How High Is a Snake: 


Ihere are those who suspect that snakes work 
higher into the Sierra during a dry summer 
—such as may be due in most of the range 
this year. Be that as it may, snakes have 
worked fairly high during the course of 
Rattlers have been found at least as 


Moraine 


10,500 feet on the Kern. Perhaps readers 


Vears. 


high as Lake, at an elevation of 


can top this record. Wherever they are, there 
is one good way to anticipate them. 


Multiple suction, it has been proved DS 


extensive research, is the only effective 


method of first aid for snake bite. Cutter 


Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif., uses this prin- 
snake-bite kit which has been 


ciple In a 


brought to our attention (see cut). 


The “Compak Kit” (at 


about the size of a shotgun shell and weighs 


drug stores) Is 


less than an ounce, although it includes three 
suction cups, tourniquet, knife, bottle of 
antiseptic, and complete directions. Becaug 
of their smal] size, the cups will hold them. 
selves in place while the victim is walking or 


being transported to a physician. 





Art Blake 


No, we give no inclusive dates along with 


this man’s name. Happily, this is not an obit- 
uary; it is just a credit line, duly authorized. 
For at the May meeting of the Directors it 
was moved, seconded, and unanimously voted 
that special thanks be extended to Arthur H. 
Blake for his efforts during the war years 


< 


toward keeping “several committees’ heads 
out of water,” that a resolution be spread on 
the minutes, and that a copy be sent to Mr. 
Blake. 

But, by leave of the Directors, we'll skip 
the WuHereas and Be It 


REsoLvED, and instead will try te tell you 


Now THEREFORE 


what we mean. Furthermore, we’ll not send 
Mr. Blake a copy; he’ll simply have to read 
it in print. 

Art Blake came out of World War I with 
troubles that dog him yet, and in no mild 
manner. He found the Sierra his best salve. 
He had known it well before that war; now 
he learned it better, and knowing it inti- 


mately, knowing what the Sierra had done 





for him, he looked around to see what he 
could do for it. 

He found so much to do that he has been 
busy ever since. The Sierra Club has not been 
alone in claiming his time. Locally, he has 
been particularly active with the Mountain 
Play Association, the Tamalpais Conservation 
Club, and the California Alpine Club. He 
National 


Service, and State Park men who best know 


knows the Park Service, Forest 
the out-of-doors. He is a past president of 
the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, 
is now editor of the Federation’s Quarterly, 
has been a vice-president of the American 
Forestry Association, and has been consulted 
many times by the Wilderness Society and 
the National Parks Association. In the Sierra 
Club he has been called on to aid any num- 
ber of projects. At one time or another he has 
served on the Editorial, High Sierra Trails, 
Lodge, Visual Education, Mountain Records 
and Place Names, Winter Sports, Clair Tap- 
paan Lodge, and National Park and Forest 
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————— 


Policy committees. He did the spade work on 


the recent land acquisition on Mount Shasta 
and at Donner Summit. He gave the names, 
and helped the production of the two Sierra 
Club films, “Sky-Land Trails of the Kings” 
and “Skis to the Sky-Land.” During the war, 
in spite of the press—the hard press—of 
man other duties, he kept four of those 
committees, as was said, “‘with their heads 
above water”: Lodge, Mountain Records, 
Trails, Mountain Sheep. Yet he still managed 
to keep up an enviable record as correspond- 
ent with Club men in the Service. Pres- 
ently he is, among many other things, chair- 
man of the Conservation Committee. That 
should by no means suggest that his conserva- 
tion activity awaited the formation of that 
committee. He has been a continuous source 
of facts, of proper methods of procedure, 
and withal has continually been a man of 


well-advised action. Somehow, in addition to 


Now [It C 


There is reason for optimism about the prog- 
ress We can now make on the conservation 
front in the growing evidence that Sierra 
Club members feel a personal obligation to 
do something toward our conservation objec- 
tives. This is a heartening change from the 
old attitude of, “Yes, something should be 
done but let Will Colby or the Directors do 
it.” | first noticed this new spirit at the be- 
ginning of the war when I began writing a 
rather haphazard conservation column for the 
Yodeler. In no time at all people were de- 
manding to be told where and how to register 
their approval of or Opposition to various 
measures affecting the wilderness. Similar re- 
quests came from those who had gone into the 
armed forces — from the Aleutians, New 
Guinea, Burma, and all sections of the 
E.T.O. | still have such letters on my desk, 
not alone from Sierrans but from fellow 
members of the National Parks Association 
and of the Wilderness Soc iety as well. Most 


all this, and as a perpetual source of amaze- 
ment, he has managed to work for a living, 
too. He finds time, as well, to get into the 
mountains now and then, on foot and on skis, 

These are such random notes on Art Blake 
as any person who knows the man well could 
jot down in no time at all, without resorting 
to research. They tell nothing of his ready 
wit, his occasional tiffs with Foze/er, or his 
constant self-effacement (no one would be 
quicker to destroy this manuscript). They 
are recorded here, in extension of the minutes 
of the Directors’ meeting, both to remind 
those who know Art Blake not quite so well 
of how much he has already accomplished, 
and also to demonstrate to those who do not 
know him at all, but know only the moun- 
tains he serves so devotedly, that when he 
looked at the Sierra, he saw what he could 


do for it, and went to work. 


D.R.B. 


an Be Done 


remarkable of all are those from men who 
belonged to no organization but who had sat 
in on bull sessions where conservation prob- 
lems had been discussed and who had written 
to express their interest in seeing some of the 
best parts of our wilderness preserved for all 
time. 

All this was an added incentive to keep the 
bail rolling until the end of the war when 
we could hope for vigorous and concerted 
action toward conservation goals. Fortunately, 
in 1945 the Directors approved the creation 
of a new Conservation Committee, and Wel- 
don Heald, as chairman, made an intelligent 
and determined effort to get information and 
action on the most pressing problems facing 
us. However, help to do the work was limited 
and the chairman was further handicapped 
by his distance from San Francisco, which is 
the headquarters in California for many gov- 
ernmental services concerned with conserva- 


tion. | was vice-chairman of the committee 
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and could find little time for committee work 
until after V-] Day. With the return of 
servicemen, there was so much personal pres- 
sure and needling for meetings and action 
that I determined to call together all those 
who seemed most interested. The results of 
this meeting were expressed in the February 
issue of the bimonthly in an article, “The 
Fall of the Wild,” by David R. Brower. This 
excellent article has attracted the attention of 
national conservationists, and I recommend 
it to readers who want to get a good picture 
of the multitudinous problems which arise 
almost daily to plague the conservationist. 

Since then three more meetings have been 
held and each succeeding meeting has been 
better attended and in the same three hours 
of discussion each time much information has 
been disseminated and some action taken, 
since Dick Leonard as Secretary of the Club 
also attends as a member of the committee 
and can bring up urgent last-minute matters 
on which final approval, if important enough, 
can be given by the Executive Committee. 

The status of the Conservation Committee 
has been clarified. It is a study committee 
which will function to bring together all 
available information on conservation ques- 
tions, with the power to make recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee of the 
Board, based on the careful consideration of 
this information. It should be remembered 
that the work of the committee is purely ad- 
visory except where it is following a course 
already charted by the officers and directors 
of the Club and when it has been delegated 
the power to act. 

Just as a sample let me brief here subjects 
considered at the June 13 meeting: 

National Park Budget.—tLatest informa- 
tion via Club Secretary Dick Leonard (who 
has been conducting a strenuous telegraphic 
campaign to obtain maximum restoration), 
indicates some $15,000,000 has been restored 
to the proposed appropriation, and will likely 
be approved by Congress. 

Proposed Butano State Park.—Years ago a 


possible total cost of $500,000 would hay 
discouraged anyone from even thinking of 
purchase of a tract of land for a state park; 
but now, under the “matching funds” setup 
—which would call for a mere $250,009 
from outside sources—serious consideration 
can be given to the best means of raising that 
sum for Butano Forest acquisition. 

The Loma Prieta Chapter, through Frank 
Duveneck and Hermann Horn (the latter a 
member of the Conservation Committee), is 
busy gathering maps of the region and exact 
information on the amount of land which 
should be saved. A committee from the San 
Mateo Chamber of Commerce is conducting 
studies on the proposed acquisition, and a 
group from the San Francisco area council on 
conservation, of the State Chamber of Con- 
merce, is to visit the region this week. 

East Bay Regional Parks and Redwood 
Peak.—It was recently reported by the Con- 
tra Costa Hills Club—a prime mover in 
that summit areas 





regional parks matters 
of Redwood Peak, a favorite haunt of hikers, 
are about to be subdivided for building 
sites, according to the owner’s proposal. 

Jacqueline Watkins, a member of the 
Conservation Committee, was assigned to co 
ordinate information from the office of the 
Regional Parks, the Contra Costa Hills and 
Berkeley Hiking clubs, and other interested 
public agencies. 

Most encouraging report to date is that 
holders of adjacent lands will not grant right 
of way for the roads which would be required 
for the proposed subdivision. 

High Sierra Grazing and Camp Us.— 
The Sierra Club, because of its numerous and 
large outing parties, has an acute interest in 
the problem of grazing resources and use of 
wilderness camps. Because of that interest, 
the Outing Committee will make special re 
ports, including before-and-after photo 
graphic records, on campground usage on 
various trips. Special attention will also be 
given to grazing problems (toward whose 
solution the Outing Committee has already 
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acted in voluntarily curtailing the number 
of pack and saddle animals to be used on 
outings). 

Individual users of High Sierra camps and 
trails can help round out the report by for- 
warding observations, comments, and criti- 
cisms to the Chairman of the Conservation 
Committee of the Sierra Club, 1050 Mills 
Tower, San Francisco 4. 

Legislative Directory. — Jack Barnard, 
Secretary of the Conservation Committee, 
has compiled a most comprehensive list of 
legislators and Congressional committees, 
and a copy of the list has been placed in the 
Club’s library files, so that it can be consulted 
by any interested member. 

" Whether you want to write a polite letter 
ora missive of the “Dear Sir: You Cur!” type 
(the latter not recommended, however, as 
constructive action), you no longer have the 
alibi for failure to act that we lack a legisla- 
tive Who’s Who. 

Joshua Tree National Monument.—Late 
reports from Washington are encouraging, 

ut as yet the Sheppard Bill, H.R. 4703, has 
not reached the floor of the House. 

Although this bill authorizes purchase of 
needed sections of private land within the 
revised (reduced) boundaries of the Monu- 
ment, obtaining the necessary appropriation 
will be a matter for separate action. 

San Jacinto Tramway.—With construc- 
tion about due to begin, there is little hope of 


doing anything to save the violated wilder- 
ness except to support the State Park Com- 
mission in its announced plan of restricting 
to very modest necessities al] improvements 
and developments on the land within the 
Park. 

Winter Sports Development.—The chair- 
man has drawn to the attention of those Club 
members who cooperate with the Council of 
the California Ski Association a dangerous 
tendency. Predatory interests seeking modifi- 
cation of boundaries of primitive areas such 
as San Gorgonio will gladly use the sports- 
manlike enthusiasm of small] ski clubs as an 
entering wedge to gain their own objectives 
—which can later be used to crowd members 
of the small ski clubs (the real skiers) from 
what is at present their own terrain. 

Sierra Club delegates to future Council 
meetings are to be carefully advised as to 
Club policy, and are not to be authorized to 
commit the Club to approval of action in con- 
flict with such policy. 

This particular subject of winter sports 
developments will require very careful con- 
sideration in order to balance—especially in 
the case of national parks—proper restraint, 
on the one hand, against thoughtless opposi- 
tion on the other hand. The beneficial effects 
of winter use of the parks certainly cannot 
be considered out of line with their accepted 


parposes. ArtTuHurR H, Brake 


Cathedral Spire in Danger 


rhis is a man-bites-dog item. Heretofore 
t has been thought, popularly at least, that 
the rock-climber, not the rock, is in danger 
ma difficult climb. But just now, the Lower 
Cathedral Spire is in mild danger—or at 
least the route is. In the twelve years elapsing 
since the first ascent, no new route has been 
found, and the existing route has been sub- 
ject to some wear and tear, due, perhaps, to 
many climbers’ having followed the cus- 


tomary safety precaution of removing pitons 


found in place and driving them in once 


more so that their soundness will be known. 
On the recent Memorial Day week end it 
was found that a portion of the route had 
fallen away—so crucial a portion that two 
parties were stopped by the hiatus. A third, 
very strong party made the ascent nonethe- 
less, and Robin Hansen, a member of the 
party, passes this note on to those who would 
follow: “Use caution when placing pitons 
above the main ledge. Caution number one: 
the crack some six feet above the main ledge 
does not seem capable of taking another 











piton; it might cause a large slab to peel off. 
Caution number two: do not remove the ring 
piton at the beginning of the traverse to the 
left. When placing pitons in this vicinity, 
bear in mind that you are forcing them in 
back of the block which is holding your good 
(:) ring piton. After crossing the traverse, 


you are on your own,” 


B 
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Conservationists need have no fears. Whe 
one rock falls away, there is always anothe 
appearance of the 
Spires will remain unchanged. And the dy 


beneath; the essential 
is still far off when, as Ansel Adams once cop. 
jectured, the Yosemite walls would be so fy! 


of pitons the cliffs would be red with rust, 


Primitive Reactions 


Readers of Western Skiing will be amused by 
the article ‘Primitive Areas” on page 12 of 
the July issue. This picture-story portrays a 
one-day trip to San Gorgonio, and winds up 
by explaining that the ski area is to the wild 
area as a flea is to an elephant’s back. One 
might wonder why a one-day skier requires 
a 40-lb. pack; and why the absence of roads 
and ski lifts detracts so seriously from the 
“physical, mental, and spiritual well-being 
of our skiing citizens.” 

The article goes on, “The skiers who visit 
the primitive areas endure extreme hard- 
hips evidently because they must 
walk less than five miles on a good trail, cook 
over a portable gasoline stove, and suffer the 
indignity of sleeping in a little hut instead 
of in a well-equipped and even more well- 
paid-for lodge. 

As for “the endless... primitive areas 


so huge, so immense, so empty ” readers 


might be interested to know that the total of 
all wild areas in southern California js les 
than “ow of 1 per cent of the area of the 
state, compared to about 0.7 per cent in north 
ern California and to 1.0 per cent in th 
High Sierra. The area which would have t 
be withdrawn from wild status to enable si 
developments on San Gorgonio would be ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the San Gorgonio 
wild area. 

No reasonable person wants to keep “tax 
payers” out of the wilderness. However, the 
recent loss of the San Jac into wild area, the 
largest one in southern California, to the 
tramway project has reduced the southem 
percentage of total state area by about one- 
third. This makes it clear that this small 
amount of wilderness should be kept invie 
late from the demands of any special-interest 
group, whether commercial or recreational 

Natuan C. Ciark 


Mountaineering Committee Formed 


As a result of discussions among several of 
the Club’s mountaineers, a Mountaineering 
has 
chairmanship of Rafi Bedayn. The scope of 


Committee been organized, under the 
the committee is: 

(1) To represent the Club in mountain- 
eering relationships with other clubs and with 
government services with respect to improve- 
ment of mountaineering technique and safe- 
ty, development ot equipment, aiding mili- 


tary mountain training, and clarification of 


the status of amateur climbers in national 
| irks and monuments. 
(2) To compile and encourage articles on 


mountaineering for publication in the vate 

ous journals, and to compile “Mountaineer 

ing Notes” for the Sierra Clud Bulletin. 
(3 


take over the recording and guide-prepate 


) To maintain the files and otherwix 


tion program of the recent Committee o 
Mountain Records and Place Names. 

(4) To coérdinate within the Club the 
activities of the chapter rock-climbing # 
tions, to codperate with the Winter Sport 
Committee on matters of winter mountai- 
cering, and with the Education Committee 


on a Club mountaineering film. 
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Committee Appointments, 1946-47 


Conservation —Arthur H. Blake (C), Ken- 
neth D. Adam, John R. Barnard, Cicely M. 
Christy, August Frugé, James R. Harkins, 
Weldon F. Heald, Dorothy M. Hill, Her- 
mann L. Horn, Doris F. Leonard, William J. 
Losh, Charlotte E. Mauk, Archie J. Two- 
good, Jacqueline Watkins, Francis Whitaker, 
and the following members ex officio: Chair- 
men of the Editorial, Winter Sports, Lodge, 
and Education committees (Brower, Clark, 
Hildebrand, Kehrlein), and the Secretary 
(Leonard). 

Editorial —David R. Brower (Editor), 
Harriet T. Parsons (Associate Editor), Ansel 
Adams, Barbara N. Bedayn, Arthur H. Blake, 
August Frugé, Weldon F. Heald, Charlotte 
E. Mauk, Carel E. H. Mulder, Marion R. 
Parsons, Elsie Richardson, Dorothy Sand- 
strom, Blanche Stallings. 

Education.—Oliver Kehrlein (C), Joan 
D. Clark, Weldon F. Heald, Randall Hen- 
derson, Doris F. Leonard, William J. Losh, 
Alfred E. Weiler, and ex officio: Chairmen 
of the Conservation and Editorial committees 
of the Club (Blake and Brower), and chair- 
men of the Executive and the Education 
committees of the chapters. 

Library —Alfred FE. Weiler (C), W. T. 
Allemann, Frances ]. Blake, Jean C. Gilfil- 
lan, John Thomas Howell, Walter Mayer, 
Blanche Stallings, Virginia C. Ward. 

Lodge.—Alex Hildebrand (C), Virginia 
Adams, Arthur H. Blake, Charlotte E. Mauk, 
James R. Walker, Jr., and ex officio: Chair- 
men of the Winter Sports and Clair Tappaan 
Lodge committees of the Club (Clark and 
Burnley), and of the Ski Mountaineers, Har- 
wood Lodge, Keller Peak Hut and San An- 
tonio Hut committees of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter. 

Mountaineerin g.—Rafh Bed wn (C), Da- 
rid R. Brower, Hensel Fremstad, Morgan 
Harris, Richard M. Leonard, John D. Men- 


denhall, William Shand, Jr., and ex officio: 
Chairmen of the Rock Climbing committees 
of the San Francisco Bay and Southern Cali- 
fornia chapters (George Denison, Charles 
Wilts). 

Outing.—Richard M. Leonard (C), Phil 
S. Bernays (V-C), David R. Brower (S), 
Rafi Bedayn, Herbert L. Breed, Milton 
Hildebrand, Oliver Kehrlein, H. Stewart 
Kimball, Norman B. Livermore, Jr. 

T rails.—Walter A. Starr (C). 

W inter S ports.—Lewis F. Clark (C), Na- 
than C. Clark (V-C), Kenneth D. Adam, 
Anne H. Brower, David R. Brower, W. Ken- 
neth Davis, Richard H. Felter, Joel H. Hil- 
debrand, H. Stewart Kimball, Einar Nilsson, 
Glenn L. Weber. 

Clair Tappaan Lodge.—Richard N. Burn- 
ley (C), Marianne Baldauf, Arthur H. Blake, 
Richard H. Felter, George L. Greves, Louise 
H. Klein, Doris F. Leonard, Charlotte E. 
Mauk, Einar Nilsson, Florence Robinson, 
Glenn L. Weber. Chapter representatives: 
San Francisco Bay, Laurence Burnley, Cicely 
M. Christy, Mary M. Herman, Leo Schu- 
chard; Loma Prieta, Dorothy M. Kinkade; 
Mother Lode, Bud Smith; and ex officio: 
Chairmen of Winter Sports and Lodge com- 
mittees (Clark and Hildebrand). 

Glacier Study —Oliver Kehrlein (C), 
Eliot Blackwelder, Richard M. 
Francois FE. Matthes. 

Organization Committee. William P. 
Boland. (C), Herbert L. Breed (V-C), G. 
Morgan Cuthbertson, Francis P. Farquhar, 
Walter L. Huber, Herbert N. Mac Ewen, 
Percy H. Nicholson, Andrew O. 
Elmo A. Robinson. 


Leonard, 


Porter, 


Annual Dinner Committee —Cvrus C. 
Washburn (C). 
State Advisory Committee on Administra- 


Charles T. Townsend 


(Sierra Club representative). 


tion of Wild Life. 





Ansel Adams 
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